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I. India and the War 


“If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist 
possessions, colonies, vested interests and privileges, then India 
can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue is demo- 
cracy and a new world order based on democracy, then India 
is intensely interested tn it.” (Statement of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress, issued on the outbreak 
of war.) 


With these words the Indian National Congress, which repre- 
sents the vast majority of India’s 30 million voters, has defined its 
attitude to the present war. Once again it has advanced its demand 
for Indian independence and for the democratic right of the Indian 
people to frame their own constitution without external interference. 

For Indians the reply of the British Government is a test of 
British sincerity. The Indian people are asking if this is a war for 
democracy—or a war for imperialist ends. 

But not only Indians are interested. This is our problem too, 
and our challenge. All over the world, in America and in other 
neutral countries, those who view this war objectively will regard 
the attitude of Britain to the Indian claim as one of the fundamental 
tests of the British cause. 

Above all this is a challenge to British democrats and socialists 
and to all those of us who condemn war which is fought for 
imperialist ends, and who have always condemned the exploitation 
of one people by another. 

Is the Congress claim extravagant? Does it really represent the 
will of the Indian people? Is the British Government, in actual 
fact, doing all chat is possible to grant India a fuller and more real 
democracy? These questions we must answer. But to do so we 
must study more closely the background tw the claims of the Indian 
people, a background of exploitation, a story of poverty and repres- 
sion told in terms of 350 million lives. 

It is hypocrisy to talk of Gghting for a just and democratic world 
when we refuse to work with we Indian people for the achievement 
of democracy in India. We have passed bevond the stage when we 
regard the coloured peoples as subhumans, with a right only to sub- 
human conditions of existence. We condemn the notion of a “Jekyll 
and Hyde” democracy which assumes the role of oppressor as soon 
as it is out of sight beyond the Indian Ocean. 

To-day the Indian people present us with a straightforward 
question. We must give them the straightforward and _ rational 


answer which the prejudice of former penerations obscured and 
refused. 


i iali ination? Or is it a 
i ‘np fought for imperialist domination: 
war : eal pati of oe kind, and to build a new world order 
based on democracy and justice? 
INDIA IS THE TEST. 


II. The Present Deadlock 
“India wants to forget the past of conflict, and stretch out 
her hand in comradeship. But she can do so only ia a free 
nation on terms of equality.” (Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in 

“ News Chronicle,” October 9, 1939) oe 

The Indian people to-day are putting forward no new and ex: 
travagant demands. They are trying neither to embarrass Britain, 
nor to exploit the present situation in order to strike a hard bargain. 
Still less is there the slightest desire in India to help Fascism or te 
assist active aggression of any kind. No one who has followed the 
history of the struggle of the Indian people can doubt the strengtii 
of their democratic ideals, or the deep conviction 1n their minds 
that the peoples of the world have common cause against both 
Fascism and Imperialism. 

“ Tt is asserted,” says the statement of the Working Committce 
of the Indian National Congress, “ that democracy is in danger and 
must be defended, and with this statement the Committee are in 
complete agreement. The Committee believe that the peoples of 
the West are moved by this ideal and objective and for these they arc 
prepared to make sacrifices. But again and again the ideals and 
sentiments of the people and of those who have sacrificed themselves 
in the struggle have been ignored and faith has not been kept with 
them.” 

The Indian National Congress claims nothing new to-day. But 
it does demand, in answer to its claims, something more than an 
empty promise. 


India’s *‘ National Demand ” 


For those who have cared to listen to the authentic voice ol 
India, expressed by its majority political party, the present situation 
holds no surprises. Year after year, at its annual sessions, the Indian 
National Congress has reiterated its attitude to Fascism 6 War, t» 
the Federal constitution and to the National Demand fae Indlepen 
dence. ; It is our fault if we have failed, in peace time, to listen to 
that voice, only to have it forced on us in time of war. 

_The attitude of the Indian National Congress on these four 
major points has been quite clear, It can be summed up as follows : 

I. ee i Fascism as an intensification of dhe principle el 

cee which the Indian people have struggled 


2. No outside authority has the right to decide for the Indi 
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people the issue of war or peace, nor can the Indian people 
permit their resources to be exploited for imperialist ends. 

3. Congress refuses to accept the anti-democratic Federal Con- 
stitution and demands that India should frame her own 
constitution, through a Constituent Assembly based on 
universal adult suffrage. 

4. The demand for complete independence from political and 
economic control. 


Indian Opinion Flouted 

The British Government has treated these fundamental 
demands with contemptuous disdain, Naturally the people of India 
have resented this. They have a right to resent it. For the Congrss 
Party is no longer an illegal organisation whose membership spends 
its time in and out of prison. In all but two of the eleven provinces, 
at the last clections in 1937, the Congress received more votes than 
any other party. In eight provinces it was able to form a Govern- 
ment. (See p. 25.) 

With the outbreak of war came the most far-reaching and the 
most arbitrary measure of all. Without any consultation whatso- 
ever, India was declared a belligerent in the Second World War, not 
asked but sold to contribute to the misery and sacrifice which that 
involves. 

Then it became obvious to the Indian people that their country 
was to be used as a pawn in an imperialist game. 

If further proof of this was needed, two other Imperial measures 
supplied it: 

1. The amendment in Westminster of the Indian Constitution 
in order to place still more executive control in the governor’: 
hands. : 

. Ube issue of the Emergency Powers Act. restricting: still 
further the rights of the press and of discussion of public 
affairs, forbidding Cente War propaganda and meetings, and 
giving the bureaucracy wide powers of arrest and detention. 

Far from the Indian people taking advantage of the war to 
embarrass Britain, it is the British Government which has seized this 
opportunity to tighten the bonds of imperialism over India. 

The Congress Party, on the other hand, simply reiterates the 
policy evolved over a number of years. It could not have kept 
silence without abandoning its whole political programme and 
abusing the faith of the millions whom it represents. Its statement 
of September 14 is an historic document, historic, not for its novelty, 
but for its simplicity and honesty. “here is in it no opportunism, 
no attempt to bargain. 

“We are against Fascism and aggression,” it says, in effect. 
“We are for democracy and a new world order. But we are also 
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d we have no reason to trust the unsupported 
word of those who betrayed us in the last war and 1 ees 
democracy all over the world since then. Give ue i a pains 
faith in democracy by granting independence to India, an Aste 
be at one with the British people in building a new ve order. 
But we will not fight an imperialist war for imperialist ends. 


The Viceroy’s Reply to India 

That reply was, in brief, as follows : , 

1. That British war aims cannot yet be more clearly definec 
than as “a war to make aggression impossible. 

2. That Britain, as in 1917 and 1929, reaffirms her pledge to 
grant India Dominion Status in due course. 

3. That another Round Table Conference will be called after 
the war to discuss constitutional amendments to the Federal! 
Constitution of 1935. ; : 

4. That for the present the Viceroy will appoint a consultative 
committee of all partics, interests and creeds, with the object 
of associating Indian public opinion with the conduct of the 
war. 

Reaction in India to this declaration was immediate and almost 
unanimous. In the words of Mr. Gandhi: * Congress, in asking for 
bread is given a stone. The Viceroy’s statement simply shows that 
the old policy of divide and rule is to continue... The declaration 
shows clearly that there will be no democracy for India if Britain 
can prevent it.” 

Although the Muslim League has not yet made its position com- 
pletely clear, an important Muslim point of view was expressed by 
Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqui, who is a member of the Muslim 
League Executive Committee. 

“There could be no more meaningless political utterance 
than the Viceroy’s statement.” he said, * in regard to the free- 
dom of India, for which the Congress and the Muslim League 
stand.” 

Said Mr. Malik Barkat Ali, another member of that Committee : 

“ The Viceroy’s statement is nothing but a dead sea-fruit.” 
In the Viceroy’s statement there is no single attempt to break 
from the past of British Imperialism, The Congress is lectured as 
a naughty child. Its demands are not considered. 

The proposal for a Constituent Assembly to frame India’s con- 
stitution is ignored. Instead, the traditional British bait is thrown 
to the Indian people—conferences and committees; these to be 


selected, of course, not by the Indian people, but from the Viceroy’s 
nominees, however unrepresentative. 


There is no more likelihood that these h 
will reach a satisfactory conclusion than ther 
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against imperialism, an 


and-picked committees 
re ever has been in the 


past. Certainly they cannot and will not speak for the masses of 
India. 

The people of India asked for a say in their own future. They 
are offered some mock representatives to say it for them. They 
asked for independence. They are offered Dominion status “ in 
due course.” They asked for democracy. They are given the Emer- 
gency Powers Act. They asked for action as well as words. They 
are given—a dead sea-fruit. 


Congress Fights Back 

Faced with this complete rejection of their demands, the Work- 
ing Committee of the Indian National Congress has ordered its 
Ministries to resign as an expression of India’s resentment at this 
high-handed Imperialist treatment. The Working Committee has 
called on the Indian people to stand firm and united. It has set up 
war committees. The immense power of the Congress, the power 
of the millions in India who look to it for leadership, may soon be 
mobilised in a civil disohedicnce campaign in defence of Indian 
rights. That question rests with the leaders of the Congress. 


Ill. Divide and Rule 


“The minorities of India must have found out that Britain 
has only one use for them, namely, an excuse for parting with as 
little as possible.’ (Mr. Abdul Quatyum Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, Non-Congress Muslim.) 

The Viceroy in his reply to the Congress made much play with 
the existence in India of minorities and special interests. Like other 
British statesmen before him, he suggests that the existence of these 
minorities is a conclusive objection to Indian independence and 
democracy. 


Who and What arc the Minorities ? 

The average man, when he hears the word * minority” in con- 
nection with India, thinks of religious minorities and castes. It ts 
to these minorities that apologists for British imperialism call atten- 
tion, for they are useful. But the important minorities are those of 
class and vested interest. 


The Princes 


First and foremost of these are the Princes. (We shall return 
to them later when we deal with the cxtent and strength of the 
popular movement in India.) They rule over nearly one quarter of 
the people of India. Their rule is autocratic and feudal; they refuse 
to introduce into their territories any democratic rights or institu- 
tions; their Privy Purse or Palace Expenditure ts uncontrolled and 
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amounts—as in the case of Bikanir—to as much as 32 per cent of 

state revenue. ; 
a Not unnaturally such rulers are bitterly opposed to the ideology 
of Congress. They hate and fear the strongly democratic ane 
popular nature of the demands which the Congress makes for the 
remedy of the people’s grievances. They are the biggest ine 
and the most powerful in their opposition to majority rule. ne 
Viceroy listens attentively to their claims and maintains them in 
wer by force of British arms. 
is You will have seen press photographs of the Aga Khan leading 
his expensive horses around Newmarket and Ascot. He is a well 
developed and greatly respected “* minority.” 


The Landlords 


The landlords form another special interest with specially 
reserved seats in all the Assemblies. In order to preserve their in- 
fluential position in Indian politics they have already had occasion 
to appeal to the Viceroy for protection against legislation which 
affected their power to exploit their tenants. 

The Congress has a radical agrarian policy which includes an 
all-round reduction of peasant rents and a change in the landlord 
system. The landlords, therefore, oppose the Congress and fear that ' 
in a democratically elected legislature their rights, as a privileged 
minority, to exploit the majority would be restricted. 


The Chambers of Commerce 


The Chambers of Commerce are associations of business men 
for the protection of their interests. They, too, are specially repre- 
sented in the Assemblies. They arc a still more powerful minority 
than the landlords because of their close connection with financiers 
in Britain. 

In recent years their business of making profits has been con 
siderably threatened by the growing movement of the workers, de 
manding better wages and living conditions. They want to keep the 
Indian worker in his present condition, and they therefore refuse to 
recognise his right to organise independent Trade Unions. 

The Congress not only recognises this right but is pledged to 
improve all working-class conditions. 

Those who are represented in the Indian and European Cham- 
bers of Commerce do not, therefore, look with any relish to the 
prospect of a free India. For in a free India the common people 
will have a say in what is to be done. So the British business aa 
and his Indian colleague form yet another minority, to be protected 
at all costs, by the full force of British Imperialism against the 
oppressive rule of the majority of the people. j 
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Religious Minorities 
In India there are, of course, innumerable castes, sects and 
religious groups. ‘They present no insuperable problem. No one 
in India doubts that I is possible, if not easy, to provide their 
interests with adequate protection without denying to the Indian 
people a system of government in which the democratically-elected 
majority shall rule. 


Muslims 


Much the most important religious minority in India are the 
Muslims, numbering some go millions altogether. In three provinces, 
Bengal, North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab, they are 
actually in a majority. 

They have come much later into the field of education and 
business, and consequently find themselves at a distinct economic 
disadvantage both in the securing of posts in government service and 
in the limited field of industry open to Indians. Fundamentally it is 
this economic disadvantage which is the root of all Hindu-Muslim 
antagonism, though it takes the outward form, often under the 
provocation of interested parties, of religious discord. 

The main Muslim organisation is the Muslim League. Its 
general attitude is one of opposition to British imperialism, mixed 
with anxiety not to be subjected to a Congress majority. The reasons 
given are that Muslims have been oppressed in the Congress Pro- 
vinces, though no proof of any instances of this allegation has been 
given. 

But whilst the Muslim League is influential, especially among 
the middle and upper classes, it is by no means the only organisa- 
ton to which Muslims belong. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, where the Muslims are in a majority, they support the 
Congress and formed a Congress Ministry. In other Provinces an 
increasing numl Jer of of uslinas are joining the KS -ONSTESS, wh ile some 
of their own commubhe il or arise utlons h ave More in common with 
the Congress than with the League---lor instance, the Jamiat-Ul- 
Ulema and the Ahrars. 

At any rate, in Trades Unions and Peasant organisations, both 
Hindus and Muslims work together, and find that their common 
class aims are of more importance than their alleged religious dif- 
fercnees. This, of course, does not prevent employers from playing 
off one community against another, or from attempting, by the intro- 
duction of workers of one community as blacklegs, to turn a strike 
into a religious riot. 

In more than one Province the Muslim League representatives 
in the Assembly actually voted for the motion on which the Con- 
gress Ministries condemned the Viceroy’s Statement. ‘This shows 
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between the communities on the 


i ood deal more unity cS 
ek than the Viceroy 1s willing to 


question of India’s independence 


admit. 
The conclusions to be drawn from these facts are : 


t. That a “communal problem ”* does exist. 

a. That it is fundamentally an economic problem. ieee 

3. But that British Imperialism will try, to the last, Wa “y on 

~ one community against the other in an attempt to check the 

unification of the country. hace 

Indian opinion admits the existence of a communal pro oe 
these terms. But they argue that there is only one solution : that 
Indians themselves, Hindu and Muslim, must solve this problem 
democratically; and that so long as another power, standing above, 
playing off one group against the other, magnifying and ape ne 
every difference and discord, is able to dispense the loaves and fshes, 
so long will unification of the Indian people be impossible. 


For generations British officials in India have laid great 
emphasis upon the necessity of protecting the interests of this or that 
minority. This has obscured the real problem ot India. The 
real problem of India is how to tackle the immense poverty of the 
pone how to break down the old feudal relations that still exist, 
and how to provide the people with education and a fuller and 
healthier life. 

Under British rule the common people of India have been 
reduced to almost unbelievable depths of poverty. In their struggle 
to better these conditions they have met with every kind of difficulty, 
but every day it is becoming clearer that their voice must be heard. 

What is important for the future of India, therefore, is what 
these people, not the Princes and landlords, are thinking. What 
are the conditions in which the workers and peasants of India live, 
and is it to the Viceroy or to the Congress that they look for the 
remedy of their grievances? ; 


IV. The Indian Worker 


__ “LT must tell you frankly that a radical change in your con- 
ditions ts impossible without the attainment of national indepen- 
dence. Itis therefore desirable that you take a living part in the 
struggle for independence that is going on in India now. For 
it 1s only through the influence you are able to bring to bear in 
this great fight that you can give a shape to the nation’s political 
aspirations along the lines of social justice.” (Address by the 
President of All-India Trades Union Congress.) ‘ 
The vast majority of the Indian people have no vote. But the 

have very definite and urgent demands, , : 
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The workers and peasants are organised in Trade Unions with- 
out any caste or communal distinctions. Their fight is a clear-cut 
and simple one—to break down the restrictions that bind them to 
intolerable conditions of life. 


The Conditions of the Working Class 

Social services in India are virtually non-existent. Mr. Harold 
Butler, Director of the International Labour Office, issued a state- 
ment on January 8, 1935, when he left Bombay after a brief tour of 
India. He said: 

“ There is no limitation of hours in shops, in docks or in build- 
ings. Even the health, safety and child labour provisions of the 
Factory Act do not apply in the vast number of workshops or in 
factories employing Icss than 20 persons, except by notification in 
one or two provinces. Those that I have seen have been almost uni- 
formly insanitary and unhealthy.” 

And that is after 180 years of British rule. These are the con- 
ditions from which British investors draw their dividends. 


Wages 
Under British rule the provision of social services and the pro- 
tection of the workers have becn persistently neglected. 
The following are official figures for average wages in different 
parts of India: 
Tea Plantations Men 6d, to 8d. a day. 
Women 4d. to 6d. a day. 
Children 24ad. to 3d.a day. 
Coal Mining Men od. tor! 2 aday. 
Women 3d. to 5d. a day, 
Jute Mills Both gd.to t/badav. 
Textiles Men ad. to 2/22 day. 
Women tod. a day. 
Children 33,d. a day. 


These fAgures speak for themselves. 


Hours 

The existing Factory Act. which oaly applies to the larger fac- 
tories and is, in any case, widely disregarded. limits hours to a 
54-hour week. ; 

According to the Chief Inspector of Factories, though in theory 
additional shifts are supposed to be manned by different workers, 
the same labour is often employed. The Act only requires, in such 
cases, that at new shift be formed,” and the Courts Aave refused to 
convict employers for re-forming shifts from workers who have 
already worked the legal maximum hours, 

II 


Child Labour , 

In cigarette factories . . . “it is the genera 
to begin Sak at five or six years of age, and to uae ee 
weekly rest-day for to to 12 hours a day on a ae 
annas a day (3d.). Many of the parents of these child. uae : 
in debt to their employers and pledge their Ha asa Hg 
repayment of the loans.” (‘Industrial Worker in Ines \ 


Shiva Rao.) 


| practice for children 


Housing ee 

In Bombay 244,121 workers live in rooms occupied by bee 
nine persons, 80,133 in rooms occupied by 10 to 1g persons, : 
15,490 In rooms occupied by over 20 persons. . 

74 per cent of the workers live in one-room tenements. 

95 per cent of the workers live in rooms condemned as unfit for 
human habitation. 


Health 


Tuberculosis is the scourge of the industrial workers, just as 
malaria ravages the rural population, The death rate of children 
in the jute mill area of Calcutta is 282 per 1.000. In the 
whole of India there are not more than 600 maternity and child- 
welfare centres. 


Victimisation 


The Indian worker may not he verv well organised. but he is 
intensely loyal to his fellow workers and his leaders. In almost 
every big strike in India of recent years the chief immediate cause 
has been the victimisation of militant workers by the employers. 

There is plenty of victimisation. The employers refuse to 
recognise the workers’ unions. In the long drawn-out Cawnpore 
Textile Strike and in the Digboi strike, in which unarmed workers 
were shot down by police and military reserves, the employers con- 
sistently refused to accept the advice of the Congress Government 
to recognise the workers’ unions. Instead, they dismissed all those 
workers who took any active part in organisation. 


The Workers’ Struggle for Trade Unions 
The Trade Union movement in India did not take shape till 
1918, The following years were marked by an epidemic of strikes 
for better conditions. The first session of the All-India Trades 


Union Congress was held in Bombay in 1920. 
affiliated. 


Sixty Unions werc 
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In 1922 the 60-hour week was won after a series of strikes 
involving half a million workers. Then for five years there was a 
period of comparative industrial peace. 


Between 1928 and 1930, however, India witnessed the most 
important struggles in the history of her working class, During 1928 
no less than 31,647,404 working days were lost through strikes. 
‘There were strikes in the Tata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur, 
strikes on the East Indian railway, on the South Indian railway, in 
the Bengal jute mills, among the Calcutta scavengers, etc. Most 
important of all was the heroic struggle of the Bombay cotton 
workers. This terrific struggle started in April 1928 and lasted for 
six months, involving 150,000 workers. 


The British Government tried to break the spirit of the workers 
hy every possible method. Police and troops were used against the 
strikers; shootings, Aoggings and lathi fae were a common 
occurrence, and whole train-loads of blacklegs were imported into 
the strike areas. 


When these tactics proved utterly ineffective, the Government 
arrested all the most prominent members of the trade union and 
working-class movement, and threw them into jail in Meerut, a 
small town in the United Provinces, nearly 1,000 miles from Bom- 
bay and Calcutta where the arrests had taken place. Among those 
arrested were practically all the executives of the Unions. The 
prisoners were accused of conspiracy against the King, and the trial 
dragged on for nearly four years. 


The great struggles of 1928-9, though they ended in a tem- 
porary set-back for the workers, the imprisonment of all the leaders 
and the application of drastic emergency powers, helped to develop 
the Trade Union movement. At the Nagpur session of the All-India 
T.U.C. in 1929. 188.436 organised workers were represented. 


Working-Class Unity 


Tt was not until 1938 that complete unity of the Trade Union 
movement was established. 

The years 1937 and 1938 witnessed a renewed period of intense 
working-class activity. In Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Allahabad 
and in a hundred other small industrial centres. the workers came 
into action demanding their rights. Their new unity, the release 
of their leaders from prison by the Congress Governments, and their 
expectation that the Congress would support their struggle against 
the employers, lent them a new confidence in their own strength. 


Although to-day still only 300,000 workers are organised, yet 
in 1938 647,000 workers took part in 400 strikes, the highest number 
that had ever done so in a single year. This represents the reaction 
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of the Indian workers to the unbearable conditions of life to which 
ialism subjects them. sad 

Bis tse taupe: have been led in the main by Rigel aaa 
of both working class and intellectual origin. The oe — 
organisations in India are the Communist Party of In : an ee 
Congress Socialist Party. The Communist Party, ones in 1928, 
was declared illegal in 1934. It still has a considerable ollowing in 
the main industrial centres, where the working-class movement is ” 
important independent political factor in the life of the run t 
has much influence on the policy of the Congress, of which many 
Communists are prominent members. a 

The Congress Socialist Party, formed in 1934, grew out o ne 
Left Wing of the Congress and has, since its formation, bli 
very closely with the Communist Party. In addition to ay wae an 
developing the working-class movement, the two socialist partics 
have contributed a great deal to the building of the peasant and 
student movement. 


Congress and the Workers 

The Congress election manifesto proclaimed that Congress 
policy was to secure for the workers a living wage, healthy conditions 
of work, shorter hours, old age and sickness benefit and unemploy- 
ment insurance. In addition women and children were to be 
specially protected from exploitation, and the right of workers to 
organise themselves in Trade Unions was recognised. 

In the 1937 elections there was an electoral pact between the 
Trade Unions and the Congress, and the majority of the Trade 
Union leaders have consistently supported the Congress. In fact, 
many Trade Union leaders are also important Provincial officials 
of the Congress, and more and more the workers’ Icaders are be- 
coming recognised as among the best congressmen, 

Unity of the Congress and the working-class organisations is 
still, it is true, incomplete. There have been occasions for criticism 
and recrimination on both sides. But the fundamental coincidence 
of their immediate struggle is shown, for instance, by the support 
given by the local congress in Cawnpore to the workers in the 
general textile strike and the formation of joint committees of 
workers and congressmen. 

In the building up of their organisations, and the conduct of 
their strikes for better economic conditions, the workers have come 
to see with increasing clearness that their struggle is not only an 
economic one but also political. Their immediate demands are un- 
obtainable so long as the final political Power rests with the British 
Government, which actively strengthens and supports the resistance 
of their employers to those demands, 
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V. The Indian Peasant 


“ Everything is against him. Because he is a cultivator, he 
must borrow to secure his crop, Because his holding is small 
and has to support more persons than it can feed, he must in- 
crease his borrowing to keep those persons alive while the crop 
is on the ground... . As the debt grows, the repayment of it 
becomes more difficult—until at last some calamity comes upon 
him, repayment becomes impossible, and he sinks into a state of 
chronic indebtedness from which death alone can release him.” 


(M. L. Darling, Indian Civil Service.) 


The British spent the nineteenth century in destroying Indian 
handicrafts in order to replace them with Lancashire and Birming- 
ham goods. In doing so they drove millions on to the land and 
created immense problems of rural overcrowding. In 1891, 61 per 
cent of the population was engaged in agriculture. To-day the 
proportion is 70 per cent. 

Having thus overcrowded the land, British Imperialism in the 
twentieth century is busily engaged, by taxing the people in the 
interests of British investors, in squeezing the peasantry off their 
holdings. Thus between 1921 and 1931 (that is before the full effect 
of the economic crisis was revealed) about 10 million peasants joined 
the ranks of the landless. To-day, probably almost one-half of the 
agricultural population is landless. 

But while the landless population is swelling to these enormous 
proportions, the industrial development of India is being kept so 
strictly in check by the magnates of British Gnance capital that, in 
1936, there were only 1,650,000 workers in the whole of India em- 
ployed in factories to which the Factory Act applied. Making the 
most generous allowance, it is impossibic to say that more than 
three or four million workers are engaged in large scale industry. 

Those peasants who are thrower ail he land wre therefore forced 
to work as labourers for the miscratde wage of 3d. or 4d. a day. 
Or very often they given aneacre et Tang tes the landlord with 
the obligation of delivering back to hin hall of the crop, after them- 
selves supplying all the costs of cultivaiion. 


Debt 


The total indebtedness of the people of India was reckoned in 
1929 to be £800 million. ‘To-day it is admitted to be at least £1,200 
million. ‘Vhe peasant is forced into debt by his inability to pay his 
rent and taxes or to feed and clothe his family. But, having fallen 
into debt, though he may find the money-lender entirely accomo- 
dating, he is forced to pay interest on the loan at the rate of anyuiing 
up to 200 per cent per annum! 
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An Indian Peasant Budget 
rame an approximate budget for the average 


It is possible to £ th r 
i ow hopeless is his economic condition. The 


peasant which shows h 

fer to Bengal. : 
ngures pas =e Expenditure £ sd. 
Average value of crop on Taxes 28 3 0 


24 acres ee oe, SIO Rent... 17 0 
Debt Interest .. 210 0 


Cost of Cultivation 3 10 o 


£10 £7 10 0 


Thus the cultivator is left with £2 ros, with which to feed and 
clothe himself and his family throughout the year—not to speak 
of any feudal levy that his landlord may extort, or any social celebra- 
tion that custom may impose on him. 

No doubt many cultivators are more prosperous than the 
average; but it is equally certain that many have to pay as much is 
40 per cent of the value of their ‘crop by way of rent. 

So intense is the pressure upon the peasant, and so many the 
demands upon him, that in many districts of India the average size 
of holdings has been reduced to little more than one acre. It is only 
necessary for the crop to fail and famine conditions will appcar. 
In many parts of India, in fact, famine conditions are present every 
year. 


Peasant Organisations 

The world economic depression intensified for the peasant the 
burden of his debts and rents. In 1931 the prices of agrarian pro- 
ducts were below the level of 1873. 

A no-tax campaign, encouraged by the Congress leaders, spread 
throughout many areas. In December, 1930, in Berar, the peasants 
revolted against the landlords and money-lenders, destroying crops 
and property valued at over £40,000. In the United Provinces a 
no-rent campaign was led by Congress, and in December, 1931, over 
100,000 peasants took a no-rent pledge. : 

But with the development and co-ordination of peasant 
struggles, their protest is no longer confined to sporadic outbursts of 
anger (though these still occur and to deal with them the landlords 
keep hired gangs of armed retainers). 

The peasants, like the workers with whom they maintain the 
elesest contact, realise the necessity of unity and organisation. Their 
I easant Unions, Springing up spontaneously in different districts and 
provinces, are now brought together in the All-India Kisan Sabha 
(Peasant Unions), with a membership of nearly a million, 

be The organised demonstrations, hunger marches, no-rent cam- 
paigns and resistance to evictions, have now definitely establishecl 
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the Peasants Union as an independent and powerful organisation. 
At the same time this organisation is closely linked with the Con- 
gress, and, as in the case of the Trade Unions, the majority of the 
peasant leaders are also congressmen. 

There are, of course, occasions on which the Congress has come 
into conflict with the organised peasant movement; for example, in 
Bihar. where the peasants are most strongly organised, the Congress 
Ministry was accused of being influenced by the powerful landlords 
to emasculate the proposed Tenancy Laws. 

But these incidental conflicts are important mainly because 
they show the growing power of the people within the Congress 
and their consciousness of their right to criticise and demand 
satisfaction, 

The official programme of the Congress for the peasantry in- 
cluded—recognition of peasant unions, relief of indebtedness, aboli- 
tion of feudal services and levies, substantial reduction of rent, 
provision of social and cultural amenities in the villages, and drastic 
action to prevent the oppression of the peasantry by local officials. 


VI. The Indian States 


Expenditure on Education  ... 1.2 per cent of total revenue 
Health Services 0.5 py yo i 

Palace Expenses 32.6 4, wy » 

—From the Bikanir State Budget 

“ Firing on inoffensive human beings, resulting in death 

and serious injury, has now become a normal occurrence in 

some of the Indian States.” (Pandit Nehru. ; 


” » 


80 million Indian people are the subjects of the Indian Princes, 
some of whom—like the Maharajahs of Kashmir, Hyderabad and 
Mysore—rule over areis the size of Great Britain, while others 
hold royal sway over a [ew square miles. 

But these Maharajahs and Nawabs are not independent rulers 
who control their own destinies and the destinies of their subjects. 
They are puppets. “The real control is in the hands of the British 
Agent who is appointed by the Viceroy to act as the link between 
him and the Prince. He exercises this control, which includes super- 
vision over the State expenditure, in the interests of British Impcrial- 
ism. There have been occasions when he has forced the withdrawal 
of democratic concessions made by the Prince to the people. 

Their relative importance and their dignity are measured by the 
number of guns fired to salute them wherever they go. Tt is the 
Viceroy’s invidious task to decide how many guns are suflicient for 
the prestige of cach feudal chieftain. cue 

The role played by the people who live in the States is a com- 
paratively simple onc. ‘They have w pay for the upkeep of the 
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Prince, his toy army, his stables and his Pare Gig Geant 
in Hyderabad, the Ruler, his offspring and sre gk ne Nees 
the people £114 million every year, leaving only £225,00 ae 
tial health services; or, in the petty State of Rajkot, the Royal s 

and paddock alone cost the people more than paver fait 

The State of Mysore goes through the sees “imo ions : 

having a cera apa _ But the Assembly has no power 
ver except those of criticism. < 

eee indeckad the Legislative Council of 21 has only six non- 

official members and it only meets four or five days in the year. 

In the other states there are no such democratic forms. 

The condition of education and health in the States is utterly 
deplorable. In Hyderabad, for instance, there are six High Schools 
and two colleges for a population of nearly 1% million. 

In order to prevent any criticism of this state of affairs, the 
Princes arrogate to themselves the most drastic powers of censorship 
and suppression of free speech. But it is not enough for them to 
suppress criticism within their own territories; they have enlisted 
the help of the Viceroy, and there are two. British India Acts which 
prohibit, even in British India, the publication of newspapers or 
books, or the calling of mectings, which might tend to bring an 
Indian Prince into “ hatred or contempt ” or to “ excite disaffection ” 
towards the established administration in a state. 


Princes and Congress 


The Princes, we have seen, are an important and well nourished 
“minority.” Their autocratic rule has the patronage and support 
of the Viceroy and his Political Staff. British troops are iia 
available to quell “ disturbances ” in the States. 

But if there is unity of reaction on the one side, there is a 
growing unity on the other side between the people of the States and 
the progressive forces in British India—that is, the Indian National 
Congress. This growing unity can only result, in the long run, in 
the complete breaking up of these Parasitic feudal survivals which 
act as a brake upon the social and economic development of India 
as a whole. 

The Federal Constitution of 1935 1s constructed by British 
Imperialism and the precise object of checking this unity of pro- 
gressive forces and of using the Princes as a reactionary blac against 
the Congress, 

A typical example of the conditions against which the people 
are revolting and the measures used to cru 
the small State of Dhenkanal : 


3 The people of this State demanded the abolition of certain 
feudal levies and of forced labour on behalf of the Ruler, at 
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sh their revolt comes from 


the end of 1939. A meeting was dispersed with an elephant 

charge and firing. Four people were killed. 

“On October 10, 1938, the State police went to a village 
and demanded a boat to enable them to cross the river. The 
boatman refused. Fire was opened and four people were 
killed on the spot. British troops were rushed to Dhenkanal. 
Thousands of peasants crossed into British territory with their 
families and cattle.” 

These things speak for themselves. 

Although there is at present no formal organisational link be- 
ween the Congress and the States Peoples Movement, Congress 
teaders, such as Nehru and Patel, have openly associated themselves 
with the movement; and the movement itself has adopted the Con- 
gress flag and the Congress programme. 


VII. The Indian Student and Education 


“Only 26 per cent of the boys and 13 per cent of the 
girls who enter a primary school attain the standard at which 
permanent literacy is to be expected.” (From “ Education in 
India, 1934-5.’’) 

Ninety-two per cent of the Indian people are illiterate. 

Not only are the facilities for education in India utterly 
deplorable—two-thirds of India’s villages have no schools—but 
where they do exist the teaching is so inadequate that three-quarters 
of the children going to school never attain literacy. 

Only 56 per cent of the teachers, whether in primary or 
secondary schools, have had any training whatsoever. Their pay is 
so low—often only 5/- a week—that able men and women prefer 
to remain unemployed. A headmaster may get the princely sum 
of to/- a weck. 

British Imperialism, with its fraudulent pretence of ‘‘ good 
government,” has criminally neglected this vital question of 
Education. The amount spent on it in India, including contribu- 
tions from local authorities, amounts to a mere 914d. per capita, as 
compared with {11 15s. 6d. spent on it in England. 

For Higher Education there is one college for everv 1034 
million of the population. The outstanding feature of education in 
the High Schools and Colleges is its extreme lopsidedness. Literary 
education—the literature of England, of course, not of India— 
predominates over everything else, and scientific education is almost 
unobtainable. Text books are antiquated and carefully censored to 
present a rosy picture of imperialism and the capitalist system. 
Historical facts are presented in such a manner as to bring out the 
virtues of British administration and to belittle India’s national 
culture, 
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But this attempt by the authorities to preserve the student from 
dangerous knowledge has failed to suppress his nationalism and his 
alt against authority. ; i 

As a result, there has developed in India a strong and intensely 
nationalist student movement, taking an open and active part in the 
political struggle against British Imperialism, and dying a right 
of the university authorities to restrict its freedom of speech or its 
political activities. ce 

At every stage of the struggle of the Indian Nationa Congress 
against the British Government the students have played a big part. 
They have been arrested and imprisoned by the thousand. 

Like the workers and peasants, the students have their own 
organisation, the All-India Students’ Federation, which, cutting 
across communal divisions, draws its 100,000 members from all 
sections of the student community. In its three years of existence—- 
for previous student organisations were suppressed by the Govern- 
ment during the civil disobedience campaigns of 1930 and 1932—it 
has fought for the interests of the students through strikes and 
demonstrations, through organised action, and has given its support 
to the Congress in its Aght for national independence. 

The Indian students are on the side of national liberation and 
of progress. They possess with the students of Britain common 
ideals of democracy and common interests. Their education, their 
culture, their prospects of useful employment, like those of British 
students, are frustrated by the common enemy—-Imperialism. 


VIN. What is the Indian National Con gress? 


“For more than fifty years the Indian National Congress 
has laboured for the freedom of India, and ever, as its strength 
grew and it came to represent more and more the nationalist 
urge of the Indian people and their desire to put an end to 
British Imperialism, it came into conflict with the rulin 
power. (Election Manifesto adopted by the All-India Con- 
gress Committee at Bombay on August 22, 1936.) 
_ So far, we have noticed, dh the one hand, various minority 
Interests—princes, landlords, bankers and millowners—opposed 
to the Indian National Congress. In this opposition they are servin 
not only their own minority interests but also the interests of the 
British Imperialism. 

On the other hand we have seen how the Indian workers, and 


ae the people in the States and the students, are struggling 
or their various demands which bring them into conflict with these 
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support of the Congress, naturally raises the question—How far 
does the Indian National Congress represent the aspirations and 
demands of the Indian people? Is the Congress jusdeed in regard- 


ing itself as the voice of the workers and the peasants, of the States 
people and the students? 


To-day the Congress has ‘over five million individual paying 
members. Before their resignation in protest against the Viceroy’s 


statement, Congress Ministrics held office in all but three of the 
Indian Provinces. 


The Congress is essentially a political organisation. It rejects 
all communal tendencies or religious prejudices. The charge thrown 
against it by British Imperialism, that it is a Hindu organisation 
with a religious bias, has no foundation. In point of fact large 
numbers of Moslems and members of other communities belong to 
it, and many of them hold important executive posts. 


Their programme, too, is entirely non-sectarian. It is a political 
programme, which wins support and arouses opposition on political 
not on religious grounds. While, for instance, the Hindu com- 
munal organisation known as the Hindu Mahasabha opposes its 
radical non-sectarian programme. many Moslems give it their sup- 
port for that very reason. 


Congress in the Beginning 


The Indian National Congress was founded in 1885 by an 
English official. 


The history of the Congress is a story of development from a 
small middle-class group to a really representative popular move- 
ment, supported by the Indian people and voicing their demands. 


In its carly davs. between 1885 and 1915, the Congress put for- 
ward 56 demands in the form of resolutions or petitions. None of 
these demands specifically concerned the workers, and only four 
were of immediate interest te the peasantry. The early struggle of 
the Congress was almost entirely directed towards the opening of 
government services to the educated Indians and the modification 
of the restrictions on the growth of Indian commerce. At Surat in 
1907 the demand for self-government within the Empire was 
advanced for the first time. 


But the opposition to the partition of Bengal and the Great War 
gave birth to new forces. National consciousness was awakening at 
last; discontent was evident on all sides; the working class and the 
peasantry began to find their own voices and to initiate independent 
action. Reflecting this general mass unrest the Congress for the 
first time began to develop as a mass movement. 
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The Struggle Begins 

In rg19, at the conclusion of the War, in order to mus some 
show of keeping to their promises of IgIt and 1914 (t we ia 
would have self-government), the British Government introduced 
the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. These granted a few illusory 
political concessions. ; _ 

But this was not cnough to satisfy the growing discontent of 
the masses. Between 1919 and 1922 the national struggle in India 
was carried forward on a wave of mass struggle; millions took part 
in the great demonstrations and strikes. 


Terror 
The struggling people of India were met with terror—with 
lathi charges, bullets, prison, machine guns. In April 191g, at 
Amritsar, a big demonstration of peaceful unarmed men, women 
and children was fired upon by troops at the orders of the British 
Military Authorities. This cold-blooded massacre continued for 
ten minutes, 1,650 rounds of ammunition being fired. Nearly 4oo 
people lost their lives, and more than a thousand were wounded. 

At the same time, at Ahmedabad, 28 unarmed Indians were 
killed and 125 were wounded. At Lahore a crowd of 6,000 were 
fired on, and the terror extended also to the villages. Armoured 
trains pulled up and fired machine guns into villages and among 
crowds. Bombs and machine guns were used from aeroplanes, 
and one airman bombed the Khalsa High School. 

This reign of terror failed completely to suppress the nationalist 
movement. Instead, it intensified the demand for freedom and 
broadened the basis of the party leading that struggle. 


Independence 


The Congress manifesto of 1920, issued against this background 
of economic distress and police terrorism, marks a great step forward 
in the development of the movement. The object of “ Swaraj”’ 
(self-rule) is defined as complete independence. At the samc time 
the manifesto puts forward for the first time 2 detailed programme 
for the improvement of the living conditions of the workers and the 
peasants, 

For the first time it is made absolutely clear that “ indepen- 
dence ” is neither an abstract conception nor a negative absence of 
outside interference, but a Positive and necessary condition for the 
social’ advancement and economic improvement of the masses. 

From this stand the Congress, in spite of difficulties and periods 
of dissension, has never turned back. The more acute the struggle 
with imperialism has become, the more inevitably wide masses of 
the peasantry have been drawn into the active struggle of civil 
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disobedience and no-rent campaigns. But they have not been drawn 
in simply for an abstract fight against imperialism. They have been 
been drawn into the active struggle of civil disobedience and no-rent 
campaigns. But they have not been drawn in simply for an abstract 
fight against imperialism. ‘They have been drawn in for the 
winning of their immediate bread and butter demands. 

These demands have in turn become the stuff and substance 
of the Congress programme and, under the test of experience, have 
proved to be far more fundamentally irreconcilable with the rule of 
British imperialism than the original middle-class demands of the 
early Congress ever were. 

The middle-class demand for self-government within the 


Empire gives way to a movement of the entire people for complete 
independence. 


Civil Disobedience* 


In February 1922, on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India, Gandhi launched a civil disobedience campaign in 
reply to Government repression. By July, 25,000 Indians were in 
jail on vague charges of “ sedition ” or “ disaffection.” 

Meanwhile the working class was strengthening its organisation 
and preparing for independent working-class action. As a result of 
these struggles and of the growing nationalist movement, the Simon 
Commission was sent out to India in 1928. It was a commission 
entirely composed of Englishmen entrusted with preparing a new 
constitution for India. [t was met with unconcealed hostility. In 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and other towns, demonstrations and 
strikes were the order of the day, and armed police troops and 
armoured cars were used to put down the populace. 

The strength of the growing revolutionary movement in India 
was shown unmistakeably at the Lahore Congress in December 
1g29. Thousands of workers, roused by revolutionary enthusiasm, 
stormed the platform, demanding complete independence for India 
and the commencement of a campaign to secure that aim. The 
campaign was begun on April 6, 1930. Strikes. riots and peasant 
risings took place throughout India. Crowds humbcring tens of 
thousands attended the National fag salutation ceremonies, and 
were beaten up and fired on by the police, 

The upsurge reached its highest point in Peshawar, the centre 
of the North-West Frontier Province, where huge mass demon- 
strations were held in the middle of April. ‘Troops were called in, 
an armoured car was burnt, and the soldiers fired on the crowd, 


non-violent resistance to ollicial orders, disobedience to emergency legislation, and 
refusal w co-operate with the Administration by non-payment of tixes, ete. 
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killing 65 and wounding 150. The most 
rising was the refusal of two platoons of a a aa nea 
the 18th Royal Garhwali Rifles, to fre on a Moslem cr We ee 
they fraternised with the demonstrators, and some actually 
over their rifles. The troops had to be withdrawn. faa 
The Peshawar uprising was accompanied by a genera et ing 
throughout the North-West Province, T he mass niovene ise 
met by the most savage repressive measures. ay ea 
tanks, guns and ammunition were sent to India. one ie 
prisoners were released before their sentences were ne ma 
for political prisoners. By the end of the year t ees er is 
prisoners had increased to 54,000. Government by or inance went 
on apace. By July 1930, 67 Nationalist Newspapers and 55 printing 
presses had been shut down under the Press Ordinance. 


Ciwil Disobedience Called Off 

In 1933 mass civil disobedience was called of. One stage of 
the national struggle had ended. 7 

In spite of mass arrests, police terror and military operations, 
the gains had been immense—not in the sense of practical conces- 
sions made by imperialism, but in the discovery of the amazing 
unity and awakening of the whole Indian people giving new im- 
petus and new hope to the struggle for national independence. 


IX. Independence and the New Constitution 
“ The poverty-stricken masses are to-day in the grip of an 
even more abject poverty and destitution, and this growing 
disease urgently and insistently demands a radical remedy. 
Poverty and unemployment have long been the lot of our 
peasantry and industrial workers; to-day they cover and crush 
other classes also—the artisan, the trader, the small merchant, 
the middle-class intelligentsia. For the vast millions of our 
countrymen the problem of achieving national independence 
has become an urgent one, for only independence can Rive us 
the power to solve our economic and social problems und end 
the exploitation of our masses.” (Election Manifesto, adopted 
by the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay on August 

22, 1936.) 

The great problem which faces the Indian People to-day is how 
to meet the urgent demands of the workers, the peasants and the 
unemployed middle class. The general poverty, 
of rural economy and the unproductive drain on 


In the General Election of 1937, the Congress put before the 
people a detailed programme of social and economic measures. But, 
at the same time, they made it perfectly clear that there was little 
hope of carrying these through within the framework of the un- 
democratic Constitution of 1935, which the British Government had 
imposed upon them. Within the narrow limits of the franchisc— 
30 million voters out of 350 million—the election was a plebiscite 
for or against this Constitution. 

In six out of eleven provinces the Congress won huge majorities. 
In three others it was the largest single party, and in two of thesc 
was able to form a government. The plebiscite had rejected the 
Constitution. 

But once in office, the Congress found, as it had warned the 
Indian people, that its radical labour and agrarian programme was 
checked and thwarted at every turn by constitutional checks, 
financial safeguards, and the power of which it held only a shadow 
in its hands. No one, least of all the Congress leaders, is under the 
illusion that 2% years of Congress rule has radically altered the face 
of India. They never thought that this was possible. 

The reactionary opponents of the Congress and of Indian 
independence like to point with scorn to the fact that Congress rule 
has produced no miracle, though in effect it has done more for 
India than any other Ministry before it. But the Indian people 
do not point with scorn, The Indian people knew what they could 
expect under the existing Constitution. In the recent municipal 
elections the Congress candidates have continued to sweep the board. 
Loyalty to the Congress has grown stronger and stronger. 


The Constitution of 1935 


The Act which came into force in 1935 was not framed by the 
Indian people. It was drafted in Whitehall and passed in West- 
minster by representatives not of Indian, but of British constituencies 
The Indian people were only consulted in so far as the Viceroy 
selected individuals from various groups and interests in India, to 
attend the Round Table Conferences in a consultative capacity. 

All parties in India condcnined the constitution arbitrarily im- 
posed on India by the British Parliament. 

The Constitution is divided into two parts—provincial 
“autonomy,” and the Federal scheme for the Centre. The latter, 
owing to herce opposition from the Indian people, has never been 
put into force and the Cental Government is still carried on as 
before the * Reforms.” 


The criticism made ot the 1935 Constitution by Indian 
political opinion can be brieAy summarised as follows:— 
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In the Provinces 
1. The property and ji 
are such as to exclude all b 


British India. ; : 
2. It is undemocratic to give special representation to 


commercial interests, British industry, landlords and other 

vested interests. In Bengal, for instance, the European group 

has 26 seats. 

. The Governor has special powers to disallow Bills or to 
declare that a Bill affects his “ special responsibility " for main- 
taining law and order. % 

4. The Governor has the right to assume powers © at his 
discretion ” to suspend the operation of the Act and to pass 

Ordinances. 

Clearly this part of the Act was as much a mockery of autonomy 
as it was of democracy. At any moment British Imperialism could, 
within the framework of this Constitution, assume the mantle of 
open despotism. 

That, in fact, was exactly what happened with the outbreak of 
the present war. Supplementary legislation was passed in West- 
minster which curtailed still further the powers of the responsible 
provincial Ministries, which interfered with their control over the 
State apparatus and gave the Governors special cxecutive powers. 
The control of the police and the responsibility for Law and Order 
have passed almost completely into the hands of the bureaucracy. 


Federal Scheme 


1. In the two Chambers of the Centre, the Indian Princes, whose 
territories contain some 25 per cent of the population of India, are 
given far greater representation than is justified. Not only are they 
given this unfair weight, but their representatives are nominated 
and not democratically elected by the people. 

Upper Chamber—Princes : 104 British India: 150 
Lower Chamber—Princes: 125 British India: 250 

2. The representatives from British India are not elected 
rena but indirectly and on a communal basis: that is, 
there will be electoral colleges for Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs 
pean Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Depressed Classes. In 
hie aie Sa : : 
ns ay the growth of real political parties, fighting for the 
economic needs of real social classes, is obstructed and the usual 
imperialist attempt is made to divert the major political and 
economic issues into a tussle between religious communities 

3. As in the provinces, special seats are reserved for landlords 
and vested interests. 

4. The Constitution does not place in the hands of the 
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teracy qualifications for the franchise 
ut 30 millions of the 270 millions in 


Chambers the control of Defence, Foreign Affairs, Banking or Rail- 
ways (the British shareholders of which are guaranteed their fixed 
5 per cent dividend by the Government). 

5. Only 20 per cent of the national budget is under the control 
of the two Houses. The remaining 80 per cent is non-votable. 
Even in respect of the 20 per cent the Viceroy has the right to over- 
ride any decision. 

6. The Viceroy can disallow any Bill, prohibit discussion of any 
Bill or promulgate Ordinances. 

7. The Princes are allowed to define what kind of legislation, 


passed by the Central Government, shall or shall not be valid within 
their States. 


8. Finally, there are the Viceroy’s special powers to preserve 
Law and Order, to safeguard financial interests, and to prevent 
minorities (such as the Princes and landlords from being 
‘* oppressed ”’ by the majority). 

Is it possible, within the framework of this inperialist contrap- 
tion, for Indian democracy to develop? Is it possible for the crying 
demands of the Indian people to be met, when legislative power is 
placed in an assembly which is packed with reactionary vested 
interests, which has only limited control over finance, and which is 
liable to despotic interference by the Viceroy ? 

The Indian people think not. They want a constitution which 
will allow the growth of democratic forces and give vocal expression 
and representation to the people. They want, quite simply, a demo- 
cratic government which will enable them to get on with the job of 
attending to their social problems. 

They are convinced, from their experience of the Constitutions 
of 191g and 1935, that they cannot get such democracy unless they 
frame their own Constitution. That is why they demand 
independence. 

There is nothing abstract about this demand, National 
prestige has nothing to do with it. [t is bused on the simple and 
practical necessity of getting the means to attend to all the problems 
created, and the miscry left unattended, by imperial exploitation. 
And it js precisely because the Congress has become a vast move- 
ment of the people and reflecting their demands, that this question of 
Independence and of a Consutuent Assembly to frame her own 
Constitution has become the immediate and urgent issuc. There is 
no more scope to-day for Unkering about half-heartedly within the 
present bogus Constitution, with the British bureaucracy sull con- 
trolling the purse-strings and the police. 

And as for the Princes, landlords and other vested interests— 
the time has come when India can no longer be a paradise for feudal 
survivals and privileged investors, To-day these classes must either 
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reconcile themselves to the democratic self-determination of India, o¢ 


they must go! 


Dominion Status 


The British Government has frequently made specious promises 
to grant Dominion Status to India. Britain did this in 1917, ann 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms followed. She did it in 1929, an 
after six years’ painful gestation the Constitution of 1935 was born. 
To-day she reaffirms that pledge. *, 

Are the Indian people to be blamed if they reject this re- 
affirmation in 1939 as an indication that “there will be no 
democracy for India if Britain can prevent it? They are entitled 
to ask what is meant by Dominion Status if the course towards it 
involve such curious steps as the 1935 Constitution, which negate 
the whole idea of freedom and democracy, perpetuate the power ol 
the princely order, and make it impossible cither for the people's 
voice to be heard, or for Congress to carry out its programme ol 
social reform. 

The Indians believe, with some justification, that this Dominion 
Status, ever present and undefined upon the lips of British statesmen, 
is a fraud, Either it és or it ¢s not independence. If it is not in- 
dependence, then it is a device, along the lines of previous 
Constitutions, to give the shadow of democracy without that control 
over the State apparatus which alone can provide the substance. 

The issue is clear. Democracy or the rule of foreign finance 
capital. Not both. And the Indian people will be guided in all 
their action by the deep conviction, based on bitter experience, that 
however beautiful the words in which it proposes to dress itself—— 
“Dominion Status ” or "* Sell-government,” according to the latest 
fashion—the rule of British finance capital can give to India neither 
political nor economic frecdom. 

To pretend that these irreconcilables can be brought together 


by the vague and plausible concept of Dominion Status is an attempt 
to deceive the people. 


X. What is Imperialism ? 


“We did not conquer India for the benefit of the Indians. 
We conquered it by the sword and by the sword we shall hold 
it... We hold it as the finest outlet for British goods in general 


- . 3 é 
and for Lancashire cotton goods in particular.” (The late 


Lord Brentford.) 


The British went to India fe : 
or profit, and for prof : 
there. P profit they stay 
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But the Indians have not profited. The average income per 
head of the Indian people—and there are 353 million of them in 
the Indian Empire—is £3 per annum; and even this figure is cal- 
culated after taking into consideration the wealth of millionaires 
like the Aga Khan, the notorious Mr. “A,” and other Indian 


> 


royalty who live in England on the proceeds of their ‘“ state 
revenue,” 

_With an annual income of less than £3, the fate of the Indian 
agriculturist, who forms 70 per cent of the population, can easily 
be imagined. He dies, unless he is more than average lucky, before 
the age of 25. Even if he lives he is an emaciated and under- 
nourished skeleton. He is illiterate. 

What, then, has imperialism meant for the imperialists? What 
have the British got out of it? What is the function of this vast 
and unnecessary poverty? Who gains from the continued existence 
of a huge population so poor and miserable as this? 

It is a paradox of the capitalist system that it is no more able 
to function by increasing the purchasing power of the Indian people 
than itis able to surmount its periodic crises in Europe and America 
by paying higher wages. 

In a rational society, a country of 350 millions would provide 
an enormous and ever increasing market for consumption goods. 
In the U.S.S.R. the ever present and urgent problem has been how 
to satisfy the new wants of a people who were once, not long ago, 
as backward and poverty-striken as the Indian people. But capi- 
talism, in its frantic search for quick and easy profits, does not work 
that way, If the people are too poor to buy, it finds other ways of 
extracting the wealth of their country. 

£500 million of British capital are invested in India. At a 
moderate estimate this brings in an annual income of £30 million. 
In addition, there is interest on the huge national debt of India which 
was incurred in the conduct of British wars of imperialist conquest 
and as India’s contribution to the First. World War. 


Indian Railways 

Particularly interesting is the history of the investment of British 
capital in the Indian railways. Vhe profit from these vast under 
takings was guarantecd by the British Government—out of Indian 
revenue, al course. Natunaly, therefore, the British railway 
engineers had not the slightest intercst in economy. Tt was planned 
to cover India with railways at {8.000 a mile: but by 1868 those 
in operation had cost £18,000 8 mile. 

In the House of Commons in 1872 Mr. William Massey, an 
ex-Finance Minister of the Viceroy’s Council, spilt the beans . . 
“All the money came from the English capitalist, and, so long as 
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he was guaranteed 5 per cent out of the revenue of rs 
immaterial to him whether the funds he lent were thrown i 
river Hooghli or converted into bricks and ne ee 
It is the Indian tax payer who has to subsidise these : : ae 
which, because of their tremendous fixed charges, oe a a eae 
And the Indian tax payer is in the last resort the In fan Pe an 
and Indian worker. It is not surprising, then, that in nee ie 
alleged progress towards Dominion Status, the ee of India’: 
railways is reserved to a special Board under the ey ae 
To take another example: In 1928 five jute mills in Hes 
spaid an average dividend of 125 per cent precisely at ae met 
when the employers took a decision to increase ee ae ay 
54 hours per week to 60-—on the same pay of 4/-a week! t eno | 
be obvious, therefore, why the jute employers form a precious 
“minority” who will side with the Viceroy against the popular 
forces which demanded, as part of the Congress programme, in- 
creased wages, shorter hours, and an increase of social legislation 
ac the expense of those who take the profits. 


£500 Million Against Democracy 


The sacrosanctity of these £500 million of investments in India 
is incompatible with Indian democracy. Imperialism, from its very 
Nature, must protect these investments. It must guard by force of 
arms its right to exploit the resources of the Indian people. 

Unless it is possible to imagine the Federation of British Indus. 
tries and the whole capitalist class committing economic suicide, it is 
fantastic to pretend that Imperialism can somehow reconcile Indian 
democracy, under the mystic slogan of Dominion Status, with the 
necessity of sateguarding the minority interests of cupitalism tn 
India. 

For in the last resort democracy in India boils down to this: the 
refusal of the Indian taxpayer to subsidise British investments in 
Indian railways and the refusal of the Indian worker to labour 60 
hours a week for 4/- in order to earn 125 per cent dividends for a 
foreigner. 

It would be possible to give examples from the whole range of 
India’s social picture to show how, at every turn, the claims of 
Imperialism—or of those, like the Princes, who have thrown in their 
lot with it—thwart the development of Indian society and cut across 
the obvious interests of almost all classes of the Indian people. 

_ Butno people will suffer indefinitely the stifling of their national 
life. There are limits to the extent to which the workers and 
peasants can be made to suffer. When the spirit of revolt against 
Imperialism matures, as it has matured in India, the fundamental 
incompatibility between Imperialism and democracy becomes clear, 
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The cracks and fissures in the fraudulent democracy of the existing 
Constitution begin to widen; and through these cracks and fissures 
the people can see only the figure of Dominion Status, armed with 
extensive financial safeguards, plausibly worded reserve powers, and 
a whole battery of Emergency Powers and Special Ordinances. 


Imperialism and the British Workers 


But it is not only the colonial peoples of the Empire who suffer 
under Imperialism, The British working class is no less certainly 
sacrificed. 

In the first place, Imperialism sets up against the worker at 
home the competition of the low-paid colonial worker. The un- 
employment among cotton workers in Lancashire is a good cxample 
of the effects of this. 

In the second place, it represents the domination of big trusts 
and monopolies, where the power of the employers is concentrated 
into great units, and which make more difficult the struggle of the 
workers for better conditions. 

And finally, and most disastrously, it leads to acute competition 
between the imperialist countries themselves for markets, raw 
materials and spheres of investment. Inevitably there comes a time 
when these countries have between them occupied the entire avail- 
able space of the world. But this doesn’t mean that the competition 
ceases. Instead, it becomes still more acute and leads, inevitably, to 
imperialist wars for which the “have ” and the “ have-not ” powers 
are equally responsible, and from which the peoples of the world 
have nothing whatsoever to gain. 


XI. The Challenge 

In the previous sections of this pamphlet we have given, in cold, 
hard facts and figures, the story of the exploitation of the Indian 
people. 

Iris from this background of povery, disease and suffering that 
the Indian National Congress, gathering up the strength and the 
will of the millions af India, has stepped forward to challenge the 
domination of Imperialism. [ts voice ts the voice of India. Its 
experience is the hunger and the agony of the Indian people. Its 
demands are those which alone can secure ior them a decent con- 
dition of existence, 

We like to talk, in our country, of frcedom and democracy, of 
the dignity of man, of the right of every human being to live in 
liberty. We struggle desperately, and rightly, against the increasing 
encroachments upon our own democracy, Lately, too, we have 
begun to see that the right to vote means very litde without the 
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right to eat, the right to live in an inhabitable house, the right to 
health, fresh air and civilised conditions of labour. : 

Shall we any longer tolerate the denial of these things to He 
people of India? It is our government, our representatives, ue 
keep the grip of Imperialism clamped down upon the Indian people. 
who deliberately withold from them the possibility of improving 
their condition of life. Can we tolerate this? Can we be proud that, 
after 180 years of British rule, 92 per cent of the Indian people are 
illiterate, that the average Indian dies at the age of 25? 

We in this country have a simple choice to make. On the one 
side we scc the forces of reaction. We sec them fortified and 
nourished by the profits of Empire which they extort from the people 
of India. These are our enemies. 

On the other side we see a people of 350 millions, fighting the 
oppression of Empire, victims in intenser form of just that exploita- 
tion which has brought poverty and war to generations of British 
workers. We see them fighting desperately for freedom and for 
social justice. We know that every advance they make is a smash- 
ing blow against our common enemy, reaction. These are our allies. 

We have seen that in India the imperialist thrives on the policy 
of “ Divide and Rule.” Every exploiter, big or small, knows that 
the unity of his victims is fatal to his despotism, 

Therefore in this crisis we must draw near to the people of 
India, despite the barrier of censorship with which Imperialism has 
tried to divide us since the war began. It is not enough to talk of 
the “Indian” cause: it is our cause too. Nor of the “Indian” 
problem : it is our problem. 

To-day the Indian National Congress, in the name of the Indian 
people, has challenged the British Government to show good cause 
why India should be committed to this war against her will. The 
Congress once more demands the independence without which the 
Indian people cannot hope to rebuild their country in democracy 
and social justice. This is at once a challenge to our common enemy 
and to ourselves. : 

This people is our friend. It is treachery to talk of a just and 
democratic world unless this friend, as free and equal partner, is 
to share in it. 

_ _ Are we fighting for that just and democratic world? Or are we 
fighting for the Preservation and the increase of that imperialism 
which for generations has brought agony to the millions of India? 


INDIA IS THE TEST TO-DAY! 
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